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The Month. 


B iagrons- has been a great deal of huzzahing in the 
spuils press during the last few weeks, over the 
fact that up to March 13 the present Administration had 
changed 1,720 Presidential postmasters, as against only 
1,698 changed by the Harrison Administration within a 
corresponding period ; and that the changes of fourth- 
class postmasters made in the first year of this Admin- 
istration exceeded by 1,143 the changes made during 
the first year of the Harrison Administration. These 
statements are literally true. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the postal system has grown at 
such a pace in four years as to make the changes in the 
Presidential offices under Postmaster-General Bissell 
only fifty-three per cent. as against sixty-five per cent. 
under Postmaster -General Wanamaker, and in the 
fourth-class offices only thirty-four as against thirty- 
seven percent. A still more noteworthy contrast is to 
be observed in the record of removals, as distinguished 
from deaths, resignations, abolition of offices, etc. The 
removals of Presidential postmasters during Mr. Wana- 
maker’s first year were seventeen per cent. as against 
eleven per cent. under Mr. Bissell, while among the 
fourth-class postmasters the proportion of removals 
stands relatively at twenty-two and fifteen per cent. It 
will be seen, therefore, that as far as the first year’s rec- 
ord goes, a distinct advance has been made in 1893-94 
over 1889-90. Nevertheless, intelligent eyes are not 
blind to the fact that fifty-three per cent. is more than 
one-half, and that, at the present pace, the entire list 
of Presidential postmasters will have been changed be- 
fore the middle of March, 1895 ; while the fourth-class 
postmasters, though clinging to their places for a 
longer average period on account of their numerical ex- 
cess, will all have been changed before the spring of 
1896. The ‘‘sweep”’ will have been slower under 
Cleveland than it was under Harrison, but not less 
clean. 


It may be true that in a good many postoffices a change 
was desirable for the sake of the service. But that fur- 
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nishes no excuse for making changes where no such de- 
mand existed. Take the case of Major Harlow at St, 
Louis, for example, which was explained by a corre- 
spondent in the March number of Goop GOVERNMENT. 
The judgment of the very best element in the population 
of that city is voiced, as we positively know, by the Rev. 
Dr. John Snyder in an article published in the G/ode- 
Democrat of March 25. Dr. Snyder, who is the leading 
Unitarian clergyman in the Mississippi Valley, has noth- 
ing to say against the new postmaster, Mr. Carlisle, as 
an honorable and upright citizen; but is at a loss to 
understand why Major Harlow should have been re- 
moved, since he has given highly satisfactory service, 
has developed special skill by long experience, has kept 
out of active politics, and is not to be supplanted by a 
better equipped man. The sole reason is that a majority 
of the people of the United States have changed their 
views as to the best method of raising the federal reve- 
nue. As Dr. Snyder puts it: 


There has been no change in the public sentiment regarding 
the proper methods of running a postoffice. There is no appre- 
ciable difference between a Republican and a Democratic post- 
office. The Wilson bill will make no difference in the 
frequency or infrequency of the mails. But because Major 
Harlow voted for Mr. Harrison and Mr. Carlisle voted for Mr. 
Cleveland, the public service is to be deprived of the valuable 
labor of a man whose long and honorable association with this 
branch of the Government makes him increasingly valuable. In 
what branch of private business would such an absurd and asinine 
system be tolerated for a single month? What important busi- 
ness man in this city would discharge his chief book-keeper or 
confidential clerk, after twenty-eight years of honorable service, 
because he believed in the apostolic succession, or held the con- 
viction that a Christian ought to be immersed and not sprinkled ? 

Nobody has attempted to answerthis argument. It is 


simply unanswerable, 


For an example of the effect of the all-pervasive spoils 
idea upon the comfort of a thriving community, it is not 
necessary to seek further than the postoffice at Carlisle, 
Pa. Only four regular letter. carriers are employed there. 
The postmaster appointed by President Harrison was 
succeeded a little while ago by a Democrat. The in- 
coming postmaster, as far as can be ascertained, had no 
thought of recommending the removal of the Republi- 
can carriers whom he found in office ; but certain Re- 
publican wiseacres in town declared that the Civil Serv- 
ice Law was a sham, and that every Republican would 
have to go soon, whether or no; so three of the four 
carriers, after persistently shirking their duties and do- 
ing all they could to annoy their new chief, suddenly 
resigned, and a brand-new lot had to be taken int» the 
service and trained, the public being the chief suffcrer, 
of course. In two “excepted ’’ places in the postoffice 
at the time it changed hands were personal adherents 
of the Republican postmaster. They went out with 
him, and emphasized the feeling they cherished to- 
ward their successors by tearing down from the walls 
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all the instructions, lists and tables which had been put 
up for the guidance of the old “force, thus leaving the 
new men practically at sea regarding matters which 
were of immediate importance in their work. The 
whole picture presents a fascinating study in paradox. 
Offices excepted from the operation of the Civil Service 
Rules are given this distinction on the pretence that 
they require to be filled with men chosen especially on 
account of their character; yet the men chosen at Car- 
lisle especially on account of their character exhibit 
their sterling qualities by acts of wanton vandalism de- 
signed to cripple a branch of the service of the United 
States Government. And three men in the classified 
service, convinced that the merit system is a sham, pro- 
ceed to prove what a fine class of civil servants were ob- 
tained under the system to which they owed their own 
appointment, by doing all they can to harass and embar- 
rass their superior officer. Meanwhile, the unfortunate 
patrons of the office, who care not a rush for the politi- 
cal views of the carrier who brings them their mail or 
the clerk who cashes their money orders, are put to un- 
told inconvenience because these fellows disagree in 
opinion about the duty on iron-ore and the bounty on 
sugar! 


The foulest scandal known to Washington for many 
years is that which has just been aired in the Pollard- 
Breckinridge breach-of-promise suit. Both parties to it, 
apparently, stand upon an equal moral footing. The 
evidence shows that, although Miss Pollard was unsuc- 
cessful in her repeated attempts to enter the classified 
service through the Civil Service examinations, she ob- 
tained a place in the unclassified service at once at the 
request of Mr. Breckinridge. One need only consider 
all that this contrast means to understand why every 
libertine in public life is a friend of the spoils system, 
and either openly assails or covertly stabs at a Reform 
which would prevent his paying the expenses of his de- 
bauchery out of the public treasury. There is still 
some chance, it 1s said, that Mr. Breckinridge may be 
sent back to serve another term in Congress by way of a 
‘‘vindication,’”’ Is this because he represents fairly the 
moral tone of his home community? By no means. It 
is because the internal revenue functionaries, the gaugers 
and storekeepers and clerks and porters and laborers in 
his district—probably running up into the hundreds in 
number, and all owing their bread and butter more or 
less directly to him under the spoils system—hold their 
appointments by his favor and will be expected to do 
some lively work for their benefactor. If, therefore, we 
Americans must bear the shame of seeing this social 
outlaw retained in an office of responsibility, we shall 
have the un-American institution of patronage to thank 
for it. 


Few more extraordinary spectacles, probably, have 
ever been witnessed in New York City than at the Amity 
Building on the evening of March 29, when the platform 
of the fortnightly municipal conference was shared be- 
tween the advocates of licensed liquor-selling, state 
saloons, saloon substitutes, and no saloons at all. The 
liquor question, of course, enters very largely into every 
discussion of the problems of local government, but the 
debate is usually confined to the promoters of various 
plans for getting rid of the traffic in strong drink. At 
the Amity conference it was resolved to give all sides a 
hearing, so Morris Tekulsky, president of the Liquor 
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Dealers’ Association, was invited to take part and to 
say what he could in favor of improving the saloons 
rather than legislating them out of existence. Whether 
his argument changed anybody’s views or not, the fact 
that it was made by invitation and commanded close at- 
tention will compel the admission of the liquor-dealers 
that they have been treated with fairness and courtesy 
by the Reformers whom they are accustomed to contemn 
as unpractical enthusiasts. Mr. Tekulsky’s best contri- 
bution to the evening’s interest was his reason for op- 
posing the assumption of the liquor traffic as a state mo- 
nopoly. ‘‘A corporation having a monopoly of saloon 
licenses and under close municipal or governmental su- 
pervision,’’ said he, ‘‘ must of necessity carry with it an 
army of employees and inspectors. ‘There would be su- 
perintendents and managers and buyers and watchers 
and book-keepers and accountants and bartenders al- 
most without number, Is it probable that the politi- 
cians would overlook this promising field? Is it not a 
perfectly safe statement to say that politics and liquor- 
selling, so far from being divorced, would be more in- 
timately associated than ever before in the history of 
the city and country?’’ Here we have, in another 
phase, Justice Brown’s argument against the assumption 
of the carrying monopoly by the state, and Mr. Preece’s 
argument against the assumption of the telegraph and 
telephone monopoly. The eminent jurist and student of 
governmental philosophy, the scientific expert, the sa- 
loonkeeper, all reach one conclusion, though by different 
paths: in-the present condition of the Civil Service in 
this country, where paid places under Government are 
parceled out as rewards for successful party work, it 
would not do for the state to extend its sphere of activ- 
ity, for every additional. function would be but an ad- 
ditional opening for political corruption. 


Mr. Henry H. Cook of New York keeps up his bom- 
bardment of the strongholds of iniquity in politics, 


issuing a fresh leaflet every few weeks. 
contains this passage: 


A recent issue 


Every self-respecting elector has a just cause to protest against 

the repeated assertion, ‘‘ The people have as good a government 
as they deserve.” True, they permit the ‘“‘ corrupt elements” to 
control; but is it within the bounds of reason to assume, an intel- 
ligent, free people would do so voluntarily, and, without cause 
or compulsion, willingly submit to the heavy burdens of ‘ ma- 
chine rule’”’? The frequent ‘‘uprisings’’ of the people 
for Reform not only testify to their integrity, but the accountabil- 
ity of the laws alone for corrupt government. 
. Much as we respect Mr. Cook’s purpose, we are forced 
to quarrel with his logic. The ‘‘ frequent uprisings,’’ 
by their very success, prove that the good citizens are 
strong enough to keepthe bad element in subjection all 
the time if they would take the trouble. As long as they 
will not avail themselves of their own strength, they are 
directly responsible for the ills they suffer. If the laws 
are bad, it is because the lawmakers are either ignorant 
of their duty or unwilling to do it. Such lawmakers 
continue in office only because a reputable majority 
permits a graceless minority to elect them. From 
whatever point of view we may regard the matter, 
therefore, we are bound in candor to conclude that 
every elector must bear his proportional share of the 
blame for the wrongs committed or permitted, The 
citizen who actively assists in their perpetration de- 
serves all the condemnation heaped upon him, while he 
who abets them by his apathy deserves a great deal more 
blame than he receives. 
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This is a fact perfectly appreciated by Governor Flower 
of New York, who, like Mr. Cook, wants to make the meth- 
ods of government more direct rather than lessdirect. In 
a recent veto message, aimed at asserting the principle 
of individual responsibility under a popular system of 
government, the Governor declares that, when every 
good citizen and taxpayer shall take an active interest 
in securing good government, good government will 
come, but not before. That may be a too sweeping way 
of putting it, but the underlying fact is indisputable. If 
good citizens would bestir themselves and work with 
half the energy shown by bad citizens, there is no doubt 
that we should get good government in short order; for 
the good citizens, as has been proved repeatedly, far 
outnumber the bad citizens in the average community. 
Mr. Flower knows from experience what he is talking 
about. He is fully conscious that, if the best citizens of 
New York had been in the habit of taking as much in- 
terest in politics as the bad citizens, he would never 
have dared to risk his own political future by juggling 
with or evading the laws he had sworn to execute. Any- 
body who studies Governor Flower’s efforts to turn the 
Civil Service system of his own State into a game of 
thimble-rig must admit the solemn force of his reasoning. 


How firm a grip the spoils idea has got upon the 
average mind in dealing with politics, is shown by a 
special despatch from Washington to one of the most 
respected newspapers in the United States, describing 
the headquarters of the Democratic Campaign Com- 
mittee at Wormley’s Hotel. ‘‘ There are at present 
three clerks,’’ says the writer. ‘‘ The force will, how- 
ever, be increased from time to time as the occasion 
demands. ‘These clerks offer their services free of com- 
pensation, upon expectation that they will receive their 
reward upon the close of the campaign by appointments 
to lucrative positions.’’ All this with as much matter- 
of-fact candor as if the proposal were to reward the 
clerks by the gift of a medal or adiploma. Did it not 
occur to the author of the despatch, or to the editor 
who prepared it for the printer, that he was accusing 
the Campaign Committee and its clerks of a conspiracy 
to commit crime? Is it not a commentary on the moral 
degeneration of American politics that a group of citi- 
zens, because they happen to be politicians, should 
think nothing of running their hands into the taxpayers’ 
pockets to pay their clerk-hire? Outside of politics, 
that would be a prison offence. 





In the Right Line. 


N the Post Office Department two important changes 
have been made during the month. Mr. Brawley 
having resigned as Sixth Auditor of the Treasury—the 
Auditor having jurisdiction of the postal service—Mr. 
Howard, the Chief Clerk of the Post Office Department, 
was appointed by the President to the vacant office. Mr, 
Thomas, the Disbursing Clerk of the Department, was 
promoted to the Chief Clerkship. Both of these promo- 
tions were in pursuance of the spirit of practical Civil 
Service Reform, the appointees having earned by good 
work their advances in rank and salary. 

In the State Department an equally well-deserved pro- 
motion has been made in the nomination of Chief Clerk 
W.W. Rockhill to be Third Assistant Secretary of State. 
Mr. Rockhill’s experience covers both the departmental 
and the diplomatic service, and his record is excellent. 
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Great is Criticism! 


OMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT has been the subject 
of many newspaper articles first and last, but of 


few as striking as the two which follow. 


They were 


printed, as shown by their dates, within nine -days of 


each other: 


From an Open Letter to the 
Civil Service Commission, in 
the San Francisco Examiner, 
March 26, 1894. 


You are a purely Republican 
Commission, under an Admin- 
istration called by courtesy 
Democratic, for two out of the 
three Commissioners subscribe 
to the doctrines taught by 
Quay, Dudley, Wanamaker 
and Platt of New York. You 
were guilty of gross, unscru 
pulous, bold and bare - faced 
manipulation of the Civil Serv- 
ice Act during the regime of 
Benjamin Harrison. Now that 
your party has passed into the 
minority you have suddenly 
become virtuous. You, who 
during the past four years 
stood by idly when Reform 
was strangled, now march 
about like ever so many Paul 
Prys, meddling with Demo- 
cratic postmasters and Collec- 
tors of Customs from morning 
until night. Let but a Demo- 
cratic postmaster discharge a 
Republican helper or stamp 
boy and gp go the whole 
machinery of Government is 
set in motion for the purpose 
of restoring him to his posi- 
tion. Let but a Democratic 
Collector of Customs fail to ap- 
point a Republican probationer 
permanently and you solicit the 
President to sit on him. ; 
Roosevelt, the Republican 
Commissioner, this 
lewdly pampered son of wealth, 
has foully slandered the Demo- 
cratic party. Space for- 
bids me to-day to chastise this 
villainous defamer as his infa- 
my deserves. And to think 
that any man calling himself a 
Democratic President should 
have the audacity to maintain 
such a wretched slanderer in 
high and responsible office! 


From an Editorial Article in 
the Denison (Iowa) Review, 
April 4, 1894. 


Mr. Roosevelt is the repre- 
sentative of the Republican 
party on the Civil Service 
Commission. Durirfg the Pres 
idency of General Harrison he 
was intensely active, not to up- 
hold and support his party, but 
to contribute what he could to 
ensure its defeat. Whenever 
complaint was made that the 
spirit of the law was infringed, 
he rushed forward to investi- 
gate and report. When there 
was an internecine quarrel in 
Baltimore, as there usually is 
in New York, Baltimore and 
other cities where the Repub- 
lican party is in a hopeless mi- 
nority, between factions, he ex- 
amined every clerk and carrier 
to find some gossip in behalf 
of the Democrats. He did 
everything in his power to aid 
the Democracy in spreading 
the belief that the Grover 
Cleveland article of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform was superior to that 
of Harrison. He may have 
been sincere in that belief. We 
are loath to impugn his mo- 
tives. It may have been only 
a blind infatuation which has 
brought many a man to grief. 

But how is it now? With a 
clerk detailed to his own Com- 
mission from the Treasury De- 
partment dismissed, and the 
entire Commission slapped in 
the face; with 200 Republican 
clerks in a single day set back 
from $200 to $400 per year, and 
200 Democrats promoted, in 
the Pension Office; with dis- 
missals for partisan reasons 
everywhere, so that neither 
sex, age nor military service is 
spared, Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, as the Republican Com- 
missioner, sings very low. 

What right has he, as an 
honorable gentleman, to re- 
main in office under circum- 
stances so humiliating ? ae 
It is truly incomprehensible 
that official position or salary 
should have so deleterious an 
influence. Can he not see the 
shame, the degradation of hold- 
ing office under an Adminis- 
tration which tramples upon 
every principle he believes in 
and holds dear ? 


From the first article we learn that Mr. Roosevelt is a 
Republican thug who has fastened his fingers upon the 
throat of a virtuous Democratic Administration ; from 
the second, that he is a truculent time-server who abused 
the Republican saints because their meekness made it 
safe, but lets the Democratic sinners go unrebuked. 

The first tells us that he was modest and silent for the 
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four years of Republican rule, but is noisy and pestilent 
now ; the second tells us that he was boisterously ag- 
gressive under Harrison and has become as gentle as 
any sucking dove under Cleveland. 

The two criticisms are placed side by side as an object 
lesson in the value of about nine-tenths of the censorious 
trash printed about Civil Service Reform and Civil Service 
Reformers. The wonder is that newspapers whose space 
is worth anything in these days can afford to waste so 
much of it, 


A Great Victory in Brooklyn. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
ROOKLYN, April 11.—Justices Bartlett and Cullen 
of the Supreme Court have recently handed down 
opinions in the cases of the clerks dismissed by the new 
Board of Aldermen, which are important and far-reach- 
ing in their effect. 

The clerks, nine in number, were dismissed by the 
Board by means of resolutions abolishing the positions 
they held, and a lot of the Aldermen’s heelers appointed 
to similar positions created immediately afterward.*The 
City Auditor, acting under the advice of the Corpora- 
tion Counsel, refused to authorize the payment of sal- 
aries to the new appointees on the ground that the 
positions they held, though changed in title, were never- 
theless covered by the Civil Service rules, and required 
to be filled through competitive examination. The men 
appointed applied to Justice Bartlett for a mandamus 
compelling payment of the salaries. His decision ren- 
dered on Wednesday last, denying the application, was 
to the effect that the positions in question are subject 
to the rules, and that the duties of each place fall under 
the Civil Service law as well as the places themselves. 
The new men, not having qualified competitively, are 
accordingly not legally in office. 

Justice Cullen, in handing down an order for the 
reinstatement of two of the dismissed men who are vet- 
erans, holds the same view. While the other seven 
clerks, who have not the protection of the veteran 
clause, cannot be reinstated by an order of the Court, 
the places they occupied must at least be filled by the 
selection of men from the eligible lists. 

These decisions have given a decided set-back to the 
spoils-seeking Aldermen. The first act of the new 
Board was the performance of the trick which the two 
Justices have just rebuked. Not only are the decisions 
valuable in their relation to this means of dodging the 
law, but, on the general question of the right of auditing 
officers to authorize payment of salaries to persons ap- 
pointed in violation of the Civil Service law, they add 
to the weight of similar decisions given at various times 
in other courts of the State. 

Letters have been sent by the Executive Committee 
of the Brooklyn Civil Service Reform Association to 
Mayor Schieren, City Works Commissioner White and 
Park Commissioner Squier, expressing appreciation of 
the strong stand for the Reform taken by each of these 
(fficers. The letter to Mr. White touches particularly 
on the satisfactory outcome of the Commissioner’s con- 
test with the Aldermen, and his firm refusal to allow 
them to interfere, for patronage purposes, with the labor 
registration system established at the outset of his ad- 
ministration. This action of the Commissioner was the 
beginning of the total rout of the Aldermen just completed 
by the decisions in regard to the clerks. E. N. Y. 
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Civil Service Reform in This Congress. 


™ prospect of making any marked progress in Civil 
Service Reform legislation at this session of Con- 
gress is not flattering. The initiative in such matters 
will rest with the Civil Service Committee in the House. 
Representative De Forest of Connecticut, chairman of 
that committee, has stated in a recent interview that he 
favors limiting the terms of service of all Government 
employees, and the repeal of all limitations upon the 
power of an appointing officer to reinstate subordinates 
who have been dropped from the rolls. Mr. Everett of 
Massachusetts is doing nothing toward pushing the 
fourth-class postmasters bill, which is perhaps just as 
well, in view of the present temper of the House. Mr. 
Straus of New York is the only member of the majority 
of the committee who is moving aggressively ; he has 
taken charge of a bill to prohibit the interference of 
members of Congress in executive appointments. 

The committee, although taking no affirmative steps, 
has done a good thing in voting to report unfavorably a 
number of foolish bills which have been referred to it. 
Most of them were described in the January number of 
Goop GOVERNMENT, and the others are merely some of 
these slightly modified. 

Mr. Brosius of Pennsylvania, who, as senior minority 
member of the committee, will naturally become its 
chairman when the House next passes under Republican 
control, was recently quoted, in an interview published 
in the Washington Pos/,as saying: ‘‘ The Civil Service 
Law has come to stay. The great majority of public 
men are friendly to it; both political parties have de- 
clared in favor of it in their national platforms, and 
there is a general disposition to broaden its operations 
and improve its efficiency.’’ 


The Work in the Colleges. 


HE interest in Civil Service Reform which has re- 
cently been developed among the undergraduates 
in our colleges is steadily on the increase. 

The membership of the Harvard Civil Service Reform 
Club is already up in the hundreds, and the enthusiasm 
of the young men is unquestionable. 

At Yale, Walter I. Lowe, instructor in history, has 
been lecturing on the Reform to his students. 

At Wesleyan University, Professor W. O. Atwater has 
had several students in consultation outside of the reg- 
ular routine of college work. A Citizenship Club has 
been organized among the undergraduates, and Civil 
Service Reform is one of its topics for discussion. 

At Williams College, the students have been addressed 
on the subject of the Reform by Archibald M. Howe of 
Boston. 


HE CiviL SERVICE REFORM AssOcIATION of Pennsylvania 
had its annual dinner on Thursday evening last. 
There was a large attendance. Speeches were made by 
Judge Simeon E. Baldwin of Connecticut, who con- 
sidered the general purposes and prospects of Civil 
Service Reform; William Dudley Foulke of Indiana, 
and the editor of Goop GOVERNMENT, who reviewed some 
of the events under the present Administration ; and 
ex-Postmaster John Field and R. Jones Monaghan, who 
presented the Reform question in its business and po- 
litical phases. Herbert Welsh, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Association, occupied the chair. 
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History of Civil Service Reform. 


THE BEGINNINGS DESCRIBED BY THE REV. HENRY LAMBERT. 

N Goop GoveRNMENT for March, a clerical error in 

copying Mr. Eaton’s letter for the printer caused 1887 
to be given as the date of the formation of the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association, instead of 1877. 

The next contribution to this historical series will be 
some extracts from a paper prepared by the Rev. Henry 
Lambert, in 1885, for the Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation of Newton, Mass., of which he was president. 

Under our first six Presidents, says Mr. Lambert, ap- 
pointments to public office were made only of those well 
fitted for the work they had to do, and they were not re- 
moved except for sufficient cause. 

A select committee of the House of Representatives 
in 1868 reported that, from the sotirces of information 
accessible, they had not learned of a single removal 
among the class of inferior officers, except for cause, 
from the commencement of the Administration of Pres- 
ident Washington to the accession of President Jackson. 
Under his rule a marked change took place. While his 
predecessor, John Quincy Adams, had made but two re- 
movals during his whole Administration, under Jackson, 
acting upon the theory that to the victors belong the 
spoils, in ten months nearly two thousand removals of 
all grades were made. 

From that time we have been suffering from the evils 
naturally incident to a system that fills the public offices 
to promote political ends, rather than to secure wise and 
economical administration. 

The public has known but little of the extent to which 
this abuse has been carried in even recent times, In 
the New York custom house, during the five years pre- 
ceding the incumbency of Collector Arthur, there were 
1,678 removals, an average of more than one a day, an 
aggregate nearly equal to the removal of every official 
twice in that time. In three years one Collector re- 
moved 830 out of a total of 903 ; another, 570 in sixteen 
months. For a period of six years, more than 230 in an 
aggregate of about one thousand, or nearly one-fourth, 
were removed every year, not because they were ineffi- 
cient or dishonest, not even because they were of a dif- 
ferent political party, but merely to serve the interests of 
those who, for the time being, controlled appointments. 
Their places were filled, of course, by new men, who had 
everything to learn, and were often inefficient or un- 
worthy. 

The experience of Richard Grant White, not a friend, 
but an opponent of the Reform—and therefore his testi- 
mony is the more valuable—is instructive upon this point. 
He says that a vacancy had occurred in his office, and 
five candidates in succession were sent to him and speed- 
ily rejected, because ‘‘not one of them knew how to 
copy and address a letter correctly, how to make a sim- 
ple calculation, and how to behave himself to his supe- 
rior officer and to strangers.’’ To excuse himself for 
sending such men, the Collector said, ‘‘If you knew 
how I am pressed by politicians to find places, you 
wouldn’t wonder at my sending you anything that goes 
on two legs ’’ 

A worse case is this: A woman was named for a 
place the duties of which involved the counting of 
money. The chief of the bureau knew that in the Sec- 
retary’s office there were papers showing that she had 
been imprisoned for forgery, had betrayed to a gang of 
counterfeiters some detectives, to aid whom she had 
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been employed, and had been generally a woman of bad 
character. The Secretary’s attention was called to these 
facts, and her appointment ebjected to; but though he 
yielded so far as not to insist on her filling the place 
for which she was at first selected, he gave her another, 
and afterwards promoted her. 

Mr. James, postmaster in New York, says: ‘‘I came 
down to my office one night and found six or eight men 
stowed away under the benches dead drunk. I deter- 
mined to change the entire system, and work every man 
on his merits. My removals for drunkenness alone av- 
eraged twelve men a month for some time.’’ 

With such officials, naturally the national business 
was done with great inefficiency. One committee in 
1877 reported that for several years the force employed 
in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing was twice, and 
sometimes thrice, as large as was necessary, and that 
half the force then employed could be dismissed. 

Mr. Dawes quotes an eminent official as saying that, 
with competent men, more and better work in his office 
would be accomplished by fifty less clerks than he then 
had ; as it was, he must have fifty more. ‘Then the cost 
and loss, owing to such inefficient men, were enormous, 

Mr. Schenck, Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, declared in 1868 that the loss in the col- 
lection of the whiskey tax was at least seventy per cent. 
And the reason he assigned was that inspectors and their 
subordinates were appointed for other reasons than their 
fitness. 

Mr. Rollins, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in 
his report for 1867, speaks of the losses in his depart- 
ment as ‘‘ extensive, alarming and monstrous,’’ and 
attributes the result to the same cause, and speaks of 
the Civil Service of that period as ‘‘ worse than that of 
any other civilized important nation on earth.’’ 

The cost of collecting the revenue in the New York 
custom house rose from 1% percent under John Quincy 
Adams, to 5% per cent under Jackson and Van Buren. 

The Jay Committee reported that the cost of collect- 
ing our revenue was three times that of France, four 
times that of Germany, and five times that of England; 
and should account be taken of the losses by pecula- 
tions, defalcations, whiskey frauds, star-route swindles 
and other forms of rascality, they};would amount to 
hundreds of millions. 

Jefferson’s conception of what he considered essential 
in a public servant is embodied in what we may term 
his ‘‘short catechism’’: ‘Is he honest? Is he capa- 
ble? Is he faithful to the Constitution?’’ The Reform 
sought to be effected to-day recognizes the same funda- 
mental points, and is fitly called the ‘‘ merit system,’’ 
because it aims to fill the public offices only with those 
who are well fitted to do their duties. This end it seeks 
to gain by competitive examinations, open to all quali- 
fied persons; those who are successful being subjected 
to a period of actual trial in the duties of their office 
before final appointment ; consequently they win their 
positions solely by their own merits. 

Some have objected to examinations that they are merely 
scholastic tests, and prove nothing as to the practical 
ability of candidates ; ; but they ignore the most impor- 
tant fact, that the examination settles nothing, that it 
only shows whether a man is worth trying ; and that he 
must succeed as an actual worker before he can be ap- 
pointed. Is not this the test of tests? What better one 
can be devised ? 

In England, they tried various methods through a 
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period of fifty years to free their public offices from the 
influences of patronage, and to secure worthy public serv- 
ants; and finally adopted open competitive examina- 
tions as the final and best result of all their experience. 

We have the good fortune to be able to profit by their 
labors, and to begin with a method, so far from being a 
mere experiment, that it has been in successful use for 
over thirty years in filling positions in the Indian Em- 
pire of England, and in England itself since 1870. 

The evils of the spoils system were de- 
nounced by Calhoun, Webster and other public men, as 
tending to the subversion of our institutions; and a 
growing sense of the necessity of checking them at last 
induced Congress, in 1853 to 1855, to pass acts requiring 
examinations for admission to the Departments at Wash- 
ington. These were merely ‘“‘ pass examinations,’’ as 
they were called. They were conducted by some subor- 
dinate officials. Every candidate was examined sepa- 
rately and privately, without competition, and without 
any fixed rules; only those selected by persons having 
political influence had any chance of being admitted to 
examination; and examiners were constantly liable to 
‘¢pass’’ inferior persons, owing to the influences brought 
to bear upon them by those who recommended candidates. 

Although some improvement upon the previeus utter 
want of system, these examinations fell far short of the 
needed effect, and for some time little progress was 
made in Reform. 

It was not until 1867 that any important move was 
made in its favor. ‘This was by Mr. Jenckes of Rhode 
Island, who introduced a bill, made an able report and 
several speeches in its behalf. Unfortunately, death 
soon put an end to his labors and deprived the cause 
of an able advocate. But the seed he had sown bore 
good fruit. Attention was so awakened to the necessity 
of Reform, that President Grant, in his message in 
1870, called the attention of Congress to it, and that 
body passed an act in March, 1871, which authorized 
the President to prescribe for admission to the Civil 
Service such regulations as would best promote its effi- 
ciency and ascertain the fitness of each candidate for 
the position he sought. For this purpose, it said, 
he ‘‘ may employ suitable persons to conduct such in- 
quiries, and may prescribe their duties, and establish 
regulations for the conduct of persons who may receive 
appointments in the Civil Service.’’ 

In accordance with this act, President’ Grant ap- 
pointed a Civil Service Commission, of which George 
William Curtis was made chairman, afterward succeeded 
by Dorman B. Eaton, and an appropriation of $25,000 
was made by Congress to defray its expenses. A like sum 
was voted next year; but after that nothing was granted 
until June, 1882, when, instead of $25,000 asked for by 
the President, $15,000 was grudgingly appropriated. 

It is due to Mr. Silas W. Burt, Naval Officer in New 
York, who had long been greatly interested in the sub- 
ject of Reform, to say that he deserves the credit of hav- 
ing been the first to introduce open competitive exami- 
nations. Before the appointment of Grant’s Commission, 
he had held such an examination in his office. And when 
the rules of that Commission were made applicable to the 
Treasury offices in New York in 1872, comprising those 
of the Collector, Naval Officer, Surveyor, Appraiser and 
Assistant Treasurer, each of which had a separate exam- 
ining board, he was chairman of that for Naval Officer. 

The chairmen of these several boards formed a ‘‘ Board 
of Revision and Appeal,’’ having general charge of the 
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new methods in New York, and of this board Mr. Burt 
was chairman. And since then he has shown himself 
one of the most earnest and efficient workers in the 
cause of Reform. 

Under Grant’s Commission, open competitive exami- 
nations were introduced in the Departments at Wash- 
ington, in the customs service at New York and in part 
in the New York postoffice. 

Although this Commission labored under many disad- 
vantages in trying a new experiment, it was able to make 
a very satisfactory report, which was approved by the 
President and his Cabinet. 

That report, made in 1874, stated that, as a result of 
the two years’ trial, these examinations had given pér- 
sons of superior capacity and character to the service; 
had developed more energy in the discharge of duty; 
had diminished the pressure from those seeking places 
for favorites and friends ; had relieved the heads of De- 
partments, to a large extent, from the demands on their 
time made by office-seekers ; had made it easier to dis- 
miss the unworthy than when the influence of patrons 
was used to keep them in place; and had diminished the 
pressure and intrigue to remove worthy incumbents in 
order to give their places to other and often inferior 
men. : 

The rules adopted by Grant’s Commission were pre- 
pared by the chairman, Mr. Curtis. ‘They were admir- 
ably adapted for their purpose, and have served as the 
basis of similar rules since then. The great interest 
taken by Mr. Curtis at that time, and the practical value 
of his work, entitle him to be regarded as the leader of 
the Reform. Other able men took an active 
part in the movement, but the times were not propi- 
tious, public sentiment did not sustain them, and Con- 
gress refused any further appropriation, although the 
President asked for it. As a consequence, competitive 
examinations were everywhere suspended, and a return 
made to ‘‘ pass examinations.’’ And this method con- 
tinued in use at Washington until July, 1883, after the 
passage of the Civil Service Reform Act. 

Mr. Lambert’s review will be continued in a later 
number. 


What a Reform Mayor Thinks. 


A NOTABLE speech was delivered by Mayor Schieren 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., at the dinner of the Buffalo 
Republican League on March 17, in which, after a review 
of the wonderful political revolution in Kings County 
last fall, he went on to say: 


To facilitate good government, we pay special attention to 
Civil Service rules and aim, if possible, to perfect and increase 
their efficiency. Personally, 1 am an advocate and strong sup- 
porter of the system, and now I have an opportunity to watch 
the practical working and benefit of the same. To prevent de- 
ception in having men placed upon the eligible lists who never 
passed a competitive examination, but who were represented by 
a substitute, I suggested the idea of having each applicant's 
photograph filed with the original application papers, so that he 
can readily be identified as the proper person entitled to the office. 
In several instances substitute representations were detected. 
Civil Service Reform is a step in the right direction; it will pre- 
serve good government upon sound principles, and will establish 
a higher grade of efficiency in public officials, and protect faithful 
and honest public servants from being unnecessarily displaced. 


gp yee A. G. Cattett of New Jersey, who has just 


. died, was a member of President Grant’s first Civil 
Service Commission. 
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Address of Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson 


BEFORE THE CIVIC CLUB* OF PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 3, 1894. 


HE Civic Club is so new an organization that it may 

not be out of place, before bringing this meeting 

to a close, to say a few words as to the needs which its 

founders have sought to supply in calling it into ex- 
istence. 

There seems to exist a mysterious unwritten law gov- 
erning the social organism, which causes a natural and 
wholesome reaction to take place whenever tendencies, 
perhaps inherent in certain classes, threaten to become 
general, and thereby dangerous to the community. A 
few years ago, for instance, with the increasing facili- 
ties for foreign travel and the corresponding increase of 
international intercourse, Anglomania had become so 
much in vogue as to form an incipient danger to the 
true democratic, American spirit that constitutes the 
real strength of our nation. It was fast becoming a na- 
tional habit to extol everything European—from mon- 
archy and its aristocratic institutions down to the hum- 
blest article of dress or of household use—to the detriment 
of everything American ; and from the upper ‘‘ four hun- 
dred ’’ this habit was fast extending to the upper forty 
thousand. But just as our wealthy classes were begin- 
ning to make themselves positively ridiculous abroad, 
and almost intolerable at home, a reaction set in, and 
upon all siges there sprang up patriotic associations of 
a social order, ‘‘Sons and Daughters of the Revolution,”’ 
‘Colonial Dames,’’ etc., which revived proper Ameri- 
can self-respect among our people by teaching us to rest 
our pride—if pride we must have—where it legitimately 
should rest: upon good service rendered to our own 
country. 

I doubt whether the originators of these various move- 
ments distinctly formulated to themselves the true causes 
that inspired their action; but I feel personally con- 
vinced that they were only supplying a serious need of 
the moment, and I believe that these patriotic move- 
ments—in promoting general interest in American his- 
tory and in placing before our minds the civic merits of 
our fathers—are among the hidden agencies that kindled 
in us our present desire to practically emulate the found- 
ers of our Commonwealth. 

As an immediate consequence of this movement and 
of the reviving common sense of which it was the ex- 
pression, Anglomaniacs are now somewhat out of style, 
and good Americans are quite the thing. 

Our form of government seems theoretically to ap- 
proach as fairly near to the ideal government as any 
scheme hitherto applied to the ruling of a human so- 
ciety. But with the gradual alteration brought into our 
social conditions by the great increase of our population 
and of its wealth, by the peaceful, luxurious life of our 
well-to-do classes, and the all-absorbing interest in the 
pursuit of personal advancement which the attaining 
such a luxurious life—held up as the end of all individ- 
ual effort—has kindled in most intelligent men’s minds, 
there has come to exist among a large portion of our 
honest, well-meaning people an utter disregard of the 
responsibility which, in a republic, should be felt by 
every citizen; and, with it, an absolute neglect of those 
rights and privileges so dearly won for evr men by our 
Revolutionary forefathers. 


*The Civic Club is an association of women in Philadelphia organized “ to pro- 
mote by education and active codperation a higher public spitit and a better 
social order,” 
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Indeed, of late years not only have our well-meaning 
classes absolutely ignored the fact that, as voters, they 
are personally responsible for the evil practices that may 
take place in their municipality, but they actually take 
a decided pride in their contempt of public service ; 
and in this country—which is supposed to be governed 
by the will of the majority—the children of educated 
and well-affected parents are brought up to look with 
horror and disgust upon the idea of taking an active part 
in city affairs. 

Our social clubs are full of clean, upright, intelligent 
men of leisure, who daily conscientiously condemn evil- 
doing and mismanagement—whether through omission or 
commission—of public interests, without its ever occur- 
ring to them that they each are morally accountable for it; 
for their family traditions, their influence, their leisure 
and wealth, could be used with the greatest credit to 
themselves, for the greatest advantage of their fellow- 
citizens, and to the greatest honor of their city, could 
they but be applied to the furtherance of the general 
welfare. 

These very men would doubt your belief in their 
understanding, should you suggest their subscribing one 
hundred dollars toward the support of an institution the 
character and efficiency of whose officers were question- 
able or even unvouched for, yet they annually pay thou- 
sands of dollars for the support of men often of doubtful 
honesty, and whose only qualification as School Direc- 
tors or as holders of other highly special city offices, is 
that they happen to be upon the right side of national 
politics. : 

Surely if the wealthy classes, who—as the heaviest 
taxpayers—are most interested in good municipal govern- 
ment, are willing to leave the care of their nearest and 
most serious interests in the hands of men who are 
elected without reference to personal character, or to 
proper qualification for the work entrusted to them, it is 
not to be wondered at if the same indifference runs 
through the whole of our social body. 

But now the mysterious unwritten law referred to above, 
comes into play, and a reaction is Jeginning to be felt in 
public sentiment, of which the Civic Club is the result 
as well as the expression. 

Its founders believe that women can do much to 
strengthen not only—as may be seen in history—the 
stirring patriotism that inspires noble deeds in times of 
emergency, but the more homely patriotism that does 
not claim a man’s blood, but his time, and his conscien- 
tious, unselfish effort, and to which the French have 
given the name of ‘‘ Civisme.’’ It is sadly significant 
and deeply to be deplored that we should be compelled 
to use a loan-word to express this virtue. 

It is obvious that every mother can at least teach her 
children that only weaklings fear to be defiled by touch- 
ing pitch for the purpose of removing a stain from their 
own town. Itis also obvious that every girl—by placing 
truth, disinterested earnestness, and moral courage above 
the cut of a coat or good taste displayed in the choice 
of flowers—can do much to popularize these qualities 
among the younger men. But women can do far more 
than that. 

A large, organized body of educated and thinking 
people who, spreading over the community and regard- 
less of race, of social position, of political or religious 
creed, will fearlessly teach, by example and word of 
mouth, that it is as unworthy to shirk the duty one owes 
to one’s city as it is to shirk the duty one owes to one’s 
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family—that, in so shirking, a man forfeits his right to 
complain of abuses of which he may have to suffer, as 
well as that of criticising the bad management of those 
into whose hands the power of wrongdoing may fall; 
—such a body, we believe, must become a powerful ed- 
ucational agent in the community by awakening public 
sentiment. 

We women believe that serious, permanent results can 
only be obtained through education. And, acting upon 
this belief, we intend to devote ourselves to the collect- 
ing of such facts as bear upon the development of dis- 
interested citizenship; to the teaching of such thoughts 
as are likely to raise the moral and intellectual standards 
of our community ; and to the urging upon all educators, 
whether public or private, the uncompromising intro- 
duction of such teaching in every school. 

We believe that women should not shrink from ac- 
cepting their share of responsibility and from exercising 
their influence for good in any way that may present itself. 

The Civic Club is not a political body, Neither does 
it propose to undertake special work already well done 
by other organizations ; but, on the contrary, to lend its 
support to and coéperate with those useful organizations 
now engaged upon work in various fields; bringing to- 
gether disconnected interests and causing each in- 
dividual effort to become the manifestation of a higher 
patriotism, which, in a peaceful era like ours, can only 
find expression in public spirit. Surely, such meetings 
as this, where all present, whether speakers or listeners, 
are earnest in their desire to advance the public welfare, 
can have but one result—that of helping us all a step 
further onward and upward. 


Progress in the New York Legislature. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
LBANY, April 10.—The Senate judiciary committee 
will report favorably on the requestof the Civil 
Service Reform Association for an investigation of the 
recent administration of the State Civil Service law. 
The investigation will be conducted at Albany, proba- 
bly by a subcommittee of the judiciary committee ap- 
pointed to sit during recess. By the latter part of May 
it is expected that the taking of testimony will begin. 

This investigation will mark an important turn in 
State Civil Service affairs, The examinations of the 
records of the State Commission by the Civil Service 
Reform Association, together with the investigation of 
certain related facts, has shown conclusively that under 
the administration of Governor Flower the Civil Serv- 
ice law has been broken and evaded to an extent that 
amounts to its practical nullification, It is shown that 
a law, the excellence and value of which has been proven 
wherever else it is in force, has been deprived in New 
York, through poor execution solely, of its vitality and 
usefulness. 

These facts have become clear as the discoveries of 
the Civil Service Reform Association have from time to 
time been made. The official investigation, if conducted 
on the scope that is now proposed, will give them em- 
phasis, and establish beyond doubt the need of radical 
change in the classifications, in the rules, and, in certain 
respects, in the law itself. 

The present classifications, including in the schedule 
requiring competitive examinations barely fourteen per 
cent. of all places in the State service, are unfair, and, 
as the result of the scores of transfers recently made 
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among them, contrary to direct provisions of the law. 
The rules, which have been misconstrued for purposes 
of evasion, require such revision as will prevent future 
practices of the sort. The law is in need of such amend- 
ments as will provide in mandatory terms for the eradi- 
cation of the defects existing in both these important 
respects. There are other ways as well in which it may 
be improved. 

Of the two Civil Service measures introduced in the 
Legislature for the Civil Service Reform Association by 
Assemblyman Sheffield, one has been vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Flower and the other is still in the Assembly after 
having passed the Senate. 

The bill vetoed by the Governor amended Section 
1925 of the Code of Civil Procedure, which allows an 
action by a taxpayer against a city, county or township 
officer to prevent the waste or misappropriation of pub- 
lic funds and is popularly known as the ‘‘ Tilden Act.’? 
The amendment provided for the extension of the pro- 
visions of the section to officers of the State, who for 
some reason have not been included among the public 
functionaries affected by it. ‘The effect of its enactment 
would have been to allow an action by a taxpayer 
against the State Comptrol'er or Treasurer to prevent 
such illegal payments of salaries as those made by 
Comptroller Campbell during his term of office. The 
principle of the bill had been endorsed, before the 
opening of the session, by prominent Senators and As- 
semblymen of both parties, and the measure passed 
without a dissenting vote. Few measures in the interest 
of good government have contained the principle of 
equity in so simple a form. It was a matter of some 
curiosity to see what possible pretext the Governor 
might discover for vetoing it. In a short message he 
stated that the present means of procedure in the mat- 
ter in question, through the Attorney-General, were 
sufficient, and that the new legislation was unnecessary. 
This is not without an element of humor, the Governor 
himself having failed to adopt this ‘‘ sufficient means,”’ 
when requested to.do so in the case of Comptroller 
Campbell last summer. In view of the fact that this 
point would naturally be raised, it is interesting to note 
how far the Governor of a great State is willing to go 
to gratify a petty spite. 

The second bill, making it unlawful for the Comp- 
troller of the State or of any city to authorize the pay- 
ment of salaries to persons not certified as properly 
appointed, has passed both houses, but is returned for 
repassage by the Assembly after slight amendment in 
the Senate. As the changes are not material, there is 
little doubt that it will be advanced successfully. Its 
enactment would make compulsory upon all Comp- 
trollers what Comptroller Roberts has done of his own 
volition, and would go far toward preparing the way 
for improvement in the future. C. A, N. 
uae H. PEcKHAM makes downright charges that 

Tammany Hall levies heavy tribute on corpora- 
tions for permitting them to carry on business in New 
York City. A part of this blackmail money, he says, is 
distributed among a group of Republican leaders who 
are in league with Tammany to perpetuate its power. 
He says he would make a searching investigation and 
exposure of the corruption of the police department, 
without compensation, if the people of New York would 
call on him to do it and allow him ten thousand dollars 
for expenses. 
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Good Government Club B of New York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, April 1o.—The purposes and plan of 
organization of the New York City Good Govern- 
ment clubs are admirably typified by Club B, the second 
in the order of organization. Its management has been 
from the beginning in the hands of earnest men, who 
have worked tirelessly for its development. 

The territory covered by Club B is that section of the 
city lying northwest of Seventh Avenue and Fortieth 
Street. Its home is at No. 70 West One Hundred and 
Fourth Street, a fine, roomy old mansion, with large 
grounds about it and standing well back from the street. 
The house is admirably adapted for social purposes. 
The first floor is divided into reading and reception 
rooms and contains also the offices; on the second are 
billiard- and pool-rooms, and on the third, card-rooms 
and other apartments. An excellent library has been 
secured, to which additions are constantly being 
made, and in every other detail apt to add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the social side of the club’s activities the 
house is fully equipped. 

There are now about four hundred active members. 
The present officers are: H. R. Elliott, president ; 
J. H. C. Nevius, first vice-president; S. J. Luckings, 
second vice-president; Theodore I. Haubner, secretary, 
address No. 176 West g5th Street ; T. McClure Peters, 
treasurer; and Walter Allen, James Askin, George H. 
Baker, J. A. Beall, S. P. Carmichael, John C. Coleman, 
E. C, Dusenbury, H. R. Elliott, Arthur H. Ely, Theo- 
dore I. Haubner, H. R. Kunhardt, Jr., S. J. Luckings, 
L. C. Mygatt, J. H. C. Nevius, F. D. Owen, Rev. John 
P. Peters, T. McClure Peters, E. H. Porter, M. D., 
Walter Stabler and James K. Warnock, trustees. The 
trustees, as will be noted, are a thoroughly representa- 
tive body of men, many of them prominent in the gen- 
eral affairs of the city. 

There is an executive committee composed of nine 
of the trustees, and also house, membership, library and 
grievance committees. 

S. P. Carmichael is chairman of the house committee, 
the other members of which are J. H. C. Nevius, the first 
vice-president, who has been one of the most active of 
the promoters of the club, C. S. Kohler, S. J. Luckings, 
Rev. Mr. Peters andC.A.Stevens. The library commit- 
tee is particularly well chosen ; George H. Baker, presi- 
dent of the First National bank, is chairman, and the 
gentlemen associated with him are Walter Allen, George 
Haven Putnam, C. G. Pattison, and Rev. Richard 
Hartley. On the membership committee are E. C. Du- 
senbury, W. B. Harrison, Rev. Mr. Peters, Dr. Porter 
and J. K. Warnock. 

The grievance committee is an important body. Its 
function is to examine into all complaints made by 
members of the club, of infringements of their rights as 
citizens, and to provide for summary action when neces- 
sary. John C. Coleman is chairman of this committee. 
His fellow-members are J. A. Beall, E. C. Dusenbury, 
A. H. Ely, T. McClure Peters and Hon. William B. 
Ellison, who made an excellent record as the Demo- 
cratic representative of the Twenty-first district in the 
State Assembly a year ago. 

Thomas A. Fulton is superintendent of the club-house 
and has charge of the club’s domestic affairs, under the 
supervision of the house committee. 

The entertainment provided by the house committee 
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has made the club a highly popular resort. The build- 
ing is open every day and evening, though on Sunday 
only the reception. and reading-rooms are in use. Thurs- 
day evening is ‘‘ ladies’ night,’’ and is always a most 
pleasant one socially. Other evenings are reserved for 
other special purposes. 

As a political factor the club is developing most satis- 
factorily. Its first notable accomplishment in politics 
was the election of its candidate for the Assembly, Jud- 
son Lawson, by a handsome majority over his Tammany 
opponent. Mr. Ellison, who had represented the 
Twenty-first district in the session of 1893, had been 
‘turned down”’ by Tammany in recognition of the in- 
dependence and decency which had characterized his 
course at Albany. A man with principles of the more 
orthodox Tammany sort was named to succeed him. 
Club B nominated Mr. Lawson, who was endorsed by 
the Republicans and elected. He has made an excel- 
lent Assemblyman. The club’s watchers did valuable 
work on election day, much of which has been shown in 
the course of the election fraud trials, 

During the winter the course of legislation at Albany 
has been studied carefully and intelligently. Several 
important bills framed especially for the club by the 
legislative committee and introduced by Mr. Lawson, 
have met with success. ‘The attention of the club has, 
however, been directed equally to measures coming from 
other quarters and affecting the general interests of the 
municipality. 

Addresses have been delivered and public discussions 
held from time to time on matters to be affected by legis- 
lation and on other kindred topics. On April 9 the 
subject for discussion was the ‘‘ Hewitt Chamber of Com- 
merce Rapid Transit Bill.’’ On the 12th, Everett P. 
Wheeler speaks on ‘‘ Civil Service Reform as applied to 
Municipal Government,’’ and on the 19th Simon Sterne 
speaks on ‘‘ Work before the Constitutional Convention.’’ 
Prof. J. K. Rees, of Columbia College, will deliver an 
illustrated lecture on Thursday, April 26, on ‘‘ The 
Planets.’’ On April 23 the New State Constitution will 
be discussed, and on May 3 ‘‘ Greater New York.’’ Each 
member has the privilege of bringing two ladies. and 
one gentleman to each of these entertainments. 

Each of the other Good Government clubs is prepar- 
ing actively for work. Club D has just taken possession 
of its new quarters in West Thirty-third Street. Club 
E has engaged the services of a paid secretary. Club F 
formally organized a few evenings ago with four hun- 
dred members, electing Henry W. Poor president. 

The City Club, through its committee on codéperative 
and affiliated societies, is arranging for the canvassing 
of several new districts and the organization of additional 
clubs on the plan of those now inthe field. Eachof the 
new bodies will be received into the Confederation, 
under the provisions of the constitution published in the 
last number of Goop GOVERNMENT. 

To the list of the lettered clubs there are now to be 
added the German Good Government clubs recently 
organized in the Twenty-second and Twenty-fourth As- 
sembly districts, each of which is preparing to acquire 
a club-house, and the Columbia College Good Govern- 
ment Club, organized for the purpose of instructing 
students in the Reform work in progress in their re- 
spective localities. M. 








N™ YorK IS THE ONLY GREAtT City in the world with- 
out a charter, according to the Hera/d. 
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A Scheme of Reclassification 


AIMED AT BRINGING ORDER OUT OF PRESENT CHAOS. 
NE of the subjects to which the Dockery Commis- 
sion might well address itself before laying its 
work aside as complete would be the reclassification of 
employees in the executive Departments with reference 
to the character of their duties and their relations to 
each other. The chaos which reigns now is due to the 
fact that the laws creating the several Departments, 
Bureaus, Commissions, etc., have been enacted at 
various times and quite independently of all that may 
have gone before and all that is likely to come after. 
The incongruities and inconsistencies are so glaring 
that they are bound to be corrected here and there. 
Why not, therefore, correct them all at once, and re- 
duce the whole executive organization to some sort of 
system? By way of setting the reform in motion, we 
have asked permission to publish a scheme, prepared 
originally for private circulation and consideration, by 
one of the best known and most intelligent officers in 
the federal service : 

The statutes recognize, without defining and without 
definitely classifying, three distinct general designations 
of Government employees in the Departments, namely, 
(1) officers, (2) clerks, (3) other employees. 

These terms are also used in the orders promulgated 
by Secretaries. A large number of titles or designations 
are used in the statutes without an attempt to refer them 
to any of the above three general classes. 

No uniformity of meaning attaches to the same title 
in the different Departments, and not even in the same 
Department if the character of the duties, the respon- 
sibility of the position or the manner of appointment or 
relation to the head of the Department are used as-a 
measure for classification. 

Take, for example, the title ‘‘ Chief of Bureau.”’ 

The Chief of the Bureau of Indexes and Archives in 
the State Department attends to the opening of mails 
and preparing, registering and indexing correspondence, 
etc. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
is in charge of a large establishment employing many 
hundred men. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury 
Department directs the compiling of data concerning 
imports and exports. , 

The Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry directs 
high grade scientific work and is responsible for the ex- 
penditure of around million dollars. 

Or, again, take the title ‘‘ Chief of Division.”’ 

One Chief of Division in the Department of the In- 
terior, in the Bureau of Pensions, attends to the station- 
ery and another to the mail; while another, in the 
General Land Office, formulates important decisions on 
legal matters. 

One Chief of Division in the. Department of Agri- 
culture, in the Bureau of Animal Industry, carries on 
and supervises high grade scientific work; another 
merely supervises the distribution of seeds. 

One Chief of Division in the Treasury Department 
writes the decisions in customs matters for the Secretary; 
another, with exactly the same title—Chief of Customs 
Division—performs, under the Commissioner of Customs, 
duties more or less clerical. 

Keeping in view the three distinctions made by law, 
these definitions and classifications seem logical ; 
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1. Orricrrs.—This term is applicable to those whose 
commissions make them directly responsible to the Sec- 
retary or to an Assistant Secretary, and therefore only 
subordinate to these. 

These officers may again be divided as to relative of- 
ficial rank into: 

(a) Those appointed by the President and holding 
their appointments for a definite term ; 

(4) Those commissioned by the Secretary, holding 
their appointments without definite time. 

The former, of course, outrank the latter in the polit- 
ical importance of their position, but not necessarily in 
the character of their duties and responsibilities. Ac- 
cording to the character of duties and responsibilities 
the following, practically more important, subdivision 
may be made: 

Crass A. Officers having independent juridical and 
executive authority, or functions of so wide 
range as to make a subdivision of their 
force into separate bureaus or divisions 
necessary. 

Ciass B. Officers of a professional character, spe- 
cially provided for in the statutes, having 
charge of administrative duties, indepen- 
dently devising methods and directing the 
work of employees. 

Ciass C. Officers of a non-professional character spe- 
cially provided for in the statutes, having 
confidential relations to the Secretary or 
Assistant Secretary. 

II, CLerKs.—These are employees performing clerical 
duties and are made directly responsible to 
some officer. The subdivisions in the cler- 
ical force are fully indicated in the Civil 
Service classification to which almost all the 
clerks belong. 

II]. OrHER EmpLovees,—This term is so comprehensive 
as to embrace greater extremes in the char- 
acter of duties and responsibilities than any 
other. A sufficiently detailed classification 
necessitates at least five subdivisions, two of 
them of higher than non-clerical character, the 
third having superior clerical functions, the 
fourth representing foremen of skilled labor, 
the fifth including all doing unskilled labor 
or skilled labor under supervision. 
SUBORDINATE OrFicers.— These, while directly 
responsible to an officer performing duties of 
a higher class than those properly designated 
as clerical, either of an administrative or di- 
rective character, acting in the capacity of 
officers, such as Chiefs of Division not report- 
ing directly to the Secretary or Assistant Sec- 
retary, Assistant Chiefs, Librarians, etc. 

Expert ASSISTANTS, doing professional service 

without any administrative functions. 

Heap CLERKS, supervising clerical work of 

other employees or holding confidential po- 
sitions under commissioned officers. 

FOREMEN.—Here would be classed all those 

who do not answer to any of the classes be- 

fore, but who exercise supervision over the 
work of others or do work which is generally 
styled ‘skilled labor’’, 

Laporers, including watchmen, messengers, 

drivers, carriers, charwomen, etc. 
Duties OF THE CHIEF CLERK.—The position of this 


CLASs I. 


CLASS 2. 


CLASS 3. 


CLASS 4. 


CLASS 5. 
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officer requires special consideration, his duties being 
defined in the statutes, but in a somewhat uncertain 
manner, although in practice and by usage his functions 
seem to be well settled. Heisin general the steward or 
superintendent of the Department building, of the in- 
terior economy and routine business. As such he exer- 
cises certain police functions, and issues and enforces 
regulations, which must of course be recognized and 
respected by all the Department force, officers included. 

As custodian of property and as the alser ego, in a 
certain sense, of the Secretary in his relations to the 
clerks, he is associated in certain acts or has co-joint 
authority with the officers, as in the countersigning of 
requisitions for materials and labor, leaves of absence 
of clerks, filing of time records, etc. But when he is 
charged with the ‘‘ general supervision of the clerks’’ 
(see Rev. Stat., sections 173, 174) this does not give 
him any control or authority of any kind over any ‘‘offi- 
cer ;’’ nor can, without impairing the discipline and effi- 
ciency of the service, his control over clerks and other 
employees assigned to work under an officer be exercised 
except in consultation with and through the responsible 
officer in charge, and such control can have reference 
only to the enforcement of the general discipline of the 
Department. 

In this respect he stands like the sergeant of a mili- 
tary company, whose authority is executive but not ju- 
dicial, his control being dependent. His independent 
control extends only to those employees who are directly 
subordinated to him. 

Taking the Department of Agriculture as an example 
of a Department where the functions of the employees 
are spread over a greater variety of fields than those of 
the employees of perhaps any other, the classification 
might be made generally on such lines as these: 

I. Orricers or CLass A— 

Chief of Weather Bureau ; 
Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry. 
OrFIcEeRS OF CLass B— 
Statistician ; Entomologist ; Botanist ; 
Chemist ; Ornithologist ; Microscopist ; 
Pomologist ; Horticulturist ; 
Director of Experiment Stations ; 
Chief of Division of Forestry ; 
Chief of Division of Vegetable Pathology ; 
Chief of Division of Records and Editing ; 
Chief of Division of Illustrations. 

OrFiIcers oF Cass C— 
Chief Clerk ; 
Chief of Division of Accounts ; 
Private Secretary to the Secretary ; 
Private Secretary to the Assistant Secretary. 

II. SuBORDINATE OFFICERS— 

Assistant Chief of Weather Bureau ; 
- «« «* Bureau of Animal Industry ; 
ee Statistician; Assistant Chemist ; 
es Entomologist ; Assistant Ornithologist ; 
- Botanist ; Assistant Pathologist ; 
- Microscopist ; Curator of Museum ; 
- Chief of Forestry Division ; 
“s Director Experiment Stations ; 
= Chief of Division of Records ; 
Librarian ; Chief of Seed Division ; 
Officers detailed to Weather Bureau ; 
Chiefs of Division in Bureau of Animal Industry. 
EXxPERTS— 
Professors of Meteorology ; 


Ill. 
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Special Agents in charge of independent investi- 
gations ; 

Expert Agents or Assistants in Divisions or Bu- 
reaus charged with scientific inquiries or pro- 
fessional advice. 

1V. Heap CLERKs— 

Private Secretary to Chief of Weather Bureau ; 

Private Secretary to Chief of Bureau of Animal In- 

dustry ; 

Private Secretary to Director of Experiment Sta- 

tions ; 

Chief Clerks of Weather Bureau and Bureau of Ani- 

mal Industry ; 

Assistant Disbursing Officer ; Cashier. 

V. ForEMEN— 

Superintendent of Document Room ; 

Superintendent of Seed Room ; 

Printer ; Carpenter; Head Gardener ; 

Chief Engineer ; Assistant Curator. 

VI. CLERKs— 

In the classified service. 

LABORERS— 

Watchmen ; Messengers; Printers’ Assistants. 


Vil. 








The Morgan Consular Bill. 


EFORM in the consular service is becoming a fruit- 
ful topic of discussion among business men every- 
where. The report of President Jonathan A. Lane to 
the board of directors of the Boston Merchants’ Associ- 
ation on ‘‘ Appointments and Removals in the Consular 
Service,’’ noticed in a former number of Goop GovERN- 
MENT, is being widely circulated. ‘There are on foot, 
also, several plans for remodeling the service by chang- 
ing the duties of consuls and reducing their multitude. 
A bill introduced in Congress a few days ago by Senator 
Morgan of Alabama is attracting more attention than 
anything else, partly because of its source and partly 
because it is the first move made of late years bya 
prominent member of either house of Congress looking 
to the establishment of a permanent foreign service reg- 
ularly educated to its work, like that which has aided 
so much in building up the commercial supremacy of 
Great Britain. 

Briefly put, the bill provides that admission to the 
service shall be gained only through examination by a 
board consisting of the Commissioner of Education, 
two professors of public law from leading universities, 
and two officers of the Department of State. Persons 
who pass this examination are to be eligible to appoint- 
ment to the lowest grade in the service, and persons now 
in the service are to undergo this examination as well as 
applicants for appointment. No grade is to be over- 
stepped in making promotions. 

Positions in the Department and in the foreign serv- 
ice are to ke interconvertible on the same grade. Re- 
movals are to be made only on proof of malconduct or 
inefficiency. No one below twenty or above forty-five 
years of age is to be eligible to appointment. Only the 
Secretary of State, the First Assistant Secretary, the 
Solicitor of the Department, Ambassadors, Envoys Ex- 
traordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary, and consular 
agents on the one hand, and private secretaries, mes- 
sengers and laborers on the other, are to be exempt from 
examination. 

The positions in the Department affected by the ex- 
amination requirement are one Second and one Third 
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Assistant Secretary of State at $3,500 salary each, one 
chief clerk at $2,500, one translator at $2,100, six chiefs 
of bureau at $2,100 each, eight clerks at $1,800, ten 
clerks at $1,600, twelve clerks at $1,400, twelve clerks 
at $1,200 and twelve clerks at $1,000 each; those in the 
consular service are fifteen Consuls-General at $5,000 
each, twenty Consuls-General at $4,000, fifty Consuls 
at $3,000, eighty consuls at $2,500, one hundred consuls 
at $2,000, twenty-eight vice-consuls at $1,500, and thirty 
vice-consuls at $1,200 each; those in the diplomatic 
service are two Ministers Resident at $7,500 each, five 
Ministers Resident at $6,000, eight Secretaries of Lega- 
tion at $3,000, ten Secretaries of Legation at $2,500, 
and twelve Secretaries of Legation at $2,000 each. 

Consuls are to receive no pay beyond the salaty fixed, 
notarial work being a part of the service required of 
them. Two hundred consular agents are provided for, 
who shall receive not to exceed $500 each per year in 
fees. 

Mr. Morgan is chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which has jurisdiction of bills of 
this character. He vouches for the fact that the bill 
was drawn by an officer of the Department of State who 
has given much study to the subject. His appearance 
as its sponsor gives it a better chance of passage than 
any other reform bill in this Congress. 


New Books. 


¢¢ DROSPERITY and Politics”’’ is the title of an un- 

pretending little book in which Allen R. Foote, 
an independent thinker, has grouped a half-dozen short 
essays on serious public questions, and some ‘‘ Conclu- 
sions ’’ derivable from a survey of the whole field covered. 
The topics treated are ‘‘ The Economic and Political 








Situation ;’’ ‘‘ Repeal of the Silver Purchase Act and 
the Adoption of a Single Gold Standard ;’’ ‘‘ Repeal of 
the National Tax on State Bank Currency ;’’ ‘‘ Revision 


of Pension Legislation ;’’ ‘‘ Revision of Civil Service 
Legislation.’’ The key to his purpose in preparing this 
work is found in‘his belief that the education of expe- 
rience—that is, the knowledge gained by making mis- 
takes—is the most expensive kind; and that, if every- 
one would but follow the course of conduct pointed out 
to him by his reason, the time, money and energy wasted 
in doing what must presently be undone and done over 
would be spared, and might be turned into other chan- 
nels and used in the pursuit of happiness. Mr. Foote 
wishes to lay before the American people a comprehen- 
sive outline plan of legislation on all the vital issues now 
open to political discussion. In his treatment of Civil 
Service Reform he goes right to the logical heart of the 
matter, proving that, even on its merely practical side, 
the Reform satisfies the demands of sound economics 
and appeals to all the instincts of good citizenship. We 
quote from two particularly condensed passages : 

The only hope of reward that can be offered to a Government 
employee, in line with the best development of his personal ef- 
fiency and with the highest interests of the people, is security in 
his position and certainty of his promotion. Both of these con- 
ditions are destroyed by arbitrary removals and by arbitrary pro- 
motions. No injustice is more keenly felt in Army or Navy than 
that caused by an arbitrary promotion. An arbitrary discharge 
cannot be made in the Army or Navy. No other act of injustice 
is more purely and brutally selfish, or more destructive of the 
good feeling and efficiency of a corps of office clerks than an ar- 
bitrary discharge or an arbitrary promotion. Failure to reward 
good character and faithful service with continuous employment 
and merited promotion is direct encouragement of bad character 
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and indifference to, and neglect in, the’ performance of duty. 
The people cannot affordit. .. . 

Politicians who see no wrong in distributing public patronage 
to vote- winning workers, will see no wrong in distributing pub- 
lic funds by vote-winning measures. A public opinion that is 
sufficiently intelligent and earnest in expression to stop the cor- 
rupt distribution of public patronage, will be sufficiently intelli- 
pe and aggressive to demand that the service of the public shall 

e made a profession of higher honor than has ever been its mili- 
tary or naval service. That it shall be a profession by means of 
which those whose inclinations lead them to the study and devel- 
opment of any of the multiplex branches of science, invention or 
art, rather than to money making, may devote themselves to the 
service of the people, for their social, physical, and industrial 
well-being. These are interests that cover the whole of life from 
the cradle to the grave, and reach out into the limitless future. 
They have to do with character, comfort, happiness, prosperity. 
A public opinion that is sufficiently intelligent and earnest in ex- 
pression to insist upon and to secure such an administration of 
the public service, will be sufficiently intelligent and aggressive 
to demand and to stop the corrupt distribution of public funds 
and of the public domain. 

Mr. Foote’s book has been submitted to a number of 
prominent citizens, who have written him commending 
the parts which especially appealed to them. Among 
the testimonials are letters from George S. Coe, late 
president of the American National Exchange Bank in 
New York, Commissioner Roosevelt, Marsden J Perry 
of Providence and Arthur Steuart of Baltimore, 

Numbers three and four of the ‘‘ Book of the Fair’’ 
carry us past the story of how the great Columbian Ex- 
position was built up and set in motion, and into the 
details of the exhibition itself. The interior of the 
Manufactures Building is first examined, and some of 
the finest specimens of the handiwork of the Tiffany and 
Gorham companies, in silver and cut glass, are indi- 
vidually portrayed. Then the Waltham, Waterbury and 
other manufactures of clocks and watches are taken up 
in turn, followed by glimpses of the shows of dress- 
goods, collars and cuffs, clothing, textiles, furniture, 
mosaics, lamps, trunks, paper, stoves and saddlery. It 
is impossible, in the space at command, to give each 
individual article a separate picture. But the effective 
grouping of so many diverse products of human ingenu- 
ity at the fair was one of the things which excited every 
visitor’s interest and wonder, and it was about all that 
the average sense could take in; so that this pictorial 
reproduction of the groups gives one much the same 
quick survey of the exhibition as a whole that most 
persons were able to obtain on the ground. 

So much has been said in Congress and elsewhere con- 
cerning the shares of the several States in the distribu- 
tion of employment under Government, that the Civil 
Service Commission has issued in a separate small 
pamphlet an extract from its tenth annual report under 
the title ‘‘ Apportionment of Appointments in the De- 
partments at Washington: Method of Making, and Con- 
trast of Apportionment under the Merit System with 
that under the Patronage System.’’ 

The Springfield (Mass.) Hepudlican celebrated its semi- 
centenary on March 27. All friends of Civil Service 
Reform, who admire the sturdy blows the Republican 
strikes in behalf of honest administration, will join in 
hoping that it will swing as powerful a right arm at the 
end of its next half-century as it does now. 

The Wheeling Mews of March 18 contains an abstract 
of an admirable address on Civil Service Reform de- 
livered by William Erskine of the West Virginia bar. 

Herbert Welsh, writing in the Forum of ‘ A Scientific 
Step toward Municipal Reform,’’ summarizes the sug- 
gestions of the National Conference for Good City Gov- 
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ernment recently held in Philadelphia as “‘ the abolition 
of the spoils system ; the exclusion of national issues 
from city affairs, and hence the crippling of the party 
machine ; and the creation of a single municipal party.”’ 
John Paul Bocock follows with a description of ‘‘ The 
Irish Conquest of Our Cities,’’ showing in detail. how 
far our adopted citizens of Irish birth have taken the 
reins of municipal power out of the hands of the Ameri- 
can natives. Theodore Roosevelt has a breezy paper 
on ‘‘What ‘Americanism’ Means’’; and an unknown 
‘‘Independent’’ does some very plain talking to the 
President in an article headed ‘‘ Mr. Cleveland’s—Fail- 
ure?’’ 

An excellent account of what is being done to edu- 
cate and stimulate the negroes in the ‘‘ black belt’’ of 
Alabama is given by Dr. Albert Shaw in his ‘‘ Negro 
Progress on the Tuskegee Plan,’’ in the Review of Re- 
views, 

The fight made by the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst to compel 
the municipal authorities of New York City to enforce 
the laws against vice and crime are the subject of a 
valuable article by E. Jay Edwards in McClure’s. The 
‘¢ Human Documents’’ for the month portray Andrew 
Carnegie, Professor Drummond and Ellen Terry. 

In his A¢/antic article on ‘‘The Referendum in Switz- 
erland and in America,’’ A. Lawrence Lowell directs 
special attention to the influence of the referendum on 
the development of political parties. In a representa- 
tive democracy like ours, where election is the sole 
political act of the people, party programs are of the 
highest importance, because the people turn over the Gov- 
ernment to a party, retaining no real control of their 
representatives. But in Switzerland, says Mr. Lowell— 

Where the people vote upon each measure separately, there is 
no such necessity of choosing between the programs of opposing 
parties and of accepting one of them in its entirety. The refer- 
endum, therefore, deprives political programs of much of their 
significance by allowing the people to elect a representative and 
then reject any of his measures that they do not like. Asa rule, 
indeed, each law submitted to popular vote is considered on its 
own merits, with comparatively little regard to the party with 
which it originated, or any other matters that may come before 
the people at the same time. 

The most noteworthy paper in Harper's is George W. 
Smalley’s ‘‘The English Senate,’’ in which the House 
of Lords is defended, not on the ground that heredity is 
a desirable element in the constitution of a legislature, 
or that the upper house of the British Parliament is a 
particularly wise or virtuous body, but because the bi- 
cameral system is found to work well in maintaining an 
equilibrium of legislative judgment; and that, in spite 
of its faults, nobody has yet proposed a better form of 
second chamber to stand as a bulwark between popular 
institutions and the iconoclastic tendency of the times. 
In the same number 1s a biographical sketch of Col. 
Matthew Lyon of Vermont, by John Gilmer Speed, un- 
der the title, ‘‘A Vigorous Politician of the Olden 
Time.”’ 

To Lippincott’s P. F. de Gournay contributes a study 
of the peculiar social and business status of a class 
known to all travelers in the South before the war— 


California Excursions. 


The well known Phillips Excursion Company have arianged to run weekly 
éxcursions to ail principal California and other Pacific Coast cities from all 
points on the B & O. R.R. 

The parties will leave the East on Wednesday of each week, commencing 
Janua i7,and passengers will be booked through to destination. There 
are no Pacific Coast tours offering as good accommodations at less expense. 
For full information address A. Phillips & Co., No. 111 S. gth Street, Philadel- 
phia, or call on nearest ticket agent B. & O. R. R.Co. 
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‘“«The F. M. C.’s of Louisiana.’’ The initials stood for 
‘*free man of color,’’ the designation which distin- 
guished a member of this class in deeds, licenses, di- 
rectories, etc., from a negro who had neither liberty 
nor property. 

John G. Nicolay tells the readers of the Century about 
‘*Lincoln’s Literary Experiments,’’ quoting a lecture 
and some verses never before published. B. E. Fernow, 
chief of the forestry division of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, is represented by an Open Letter on “ For- 
estry Legislation in Europe.’’ 

In the American Journal of Politics C. E. Pickard dis- 
cusses ‘*‘ Great Cities and Democratic Institutions*’ in 
the United States, reaching the conclusion that the signs 
of the times point to the overthrow of existing institu- 
tions and the reorganization of local government, 
whether upon a socialistic or a highly centralized basis 
he does not pretend to guess. ‘‘ Our House of Lords,’’ 
by John F. Hume, as may be assumed from the title, is 
a review of the mental and moral decline of the federal 
Senate. 

The Quarterly Illustrator for the second quarter of the 
present year contains 377 illustrations—most of them 
half-tones of rare quality—representing the work of 155 
well-known artists. Clarence Cook gives us a paper on 
George H. Boughton, in which he mentions the fact, 
not too widely known, that Mr. Boughton pronounces 
his name ‘‘ Bought-on.’’ Charlotte Adams tells how 
Stanley Middleton was graduated from a clerk’s desk in 
Wall street to a painter’s studio. Elizabeth W. Champ- 
ney writes of ‘*‘ Woman in Art,’’ and Alexander Black 
of ‘‘Women Artists in Canada.’’ These are only four 
of twenty papers in the number, all exquisitely illus- 
trated. 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest and 
most satisfactory results in dyspepsia and 
general derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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Memoranda. 


ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop Govern- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations will 
be held by the federal Commission: At Sioux City, 
Iowa, April 16; Reno, Nev., April 17; Omaha, Neb., 
April 18, Departmental and Indian services, and April 
19, Railway Mail Service; Roseburg, Ore., April 20; 
Portland, Ore., April 23; Garden City, Kans., April 
24; Grand Junction, Colo., and Seattle, Wash., April 
27; Salt Lake City, Utah, April 30; Walla Walla, 
Wash., May 1; Spokane, Wash., and Boise City, Idaho, 
May 3; Trenton, N. J.—other than clerk-copyist exam- 
inations—May 4; Helena, Mont., and Pocatello, Idaho, 
May 5; Green River, Wyo., and New Haven, Conn., 
May 7; Providence, R. I., and Miles City, Mont., May 
9; Cheyenne, Wyo., May 10; Boston, Mass., Depart- 
mental and Indian services, and Bismarck, N. D., May 
11; Boston, Railway Mail Service, and Crawford, Neb., 
May 12; Concord, N. H., and Fargo, N. D., May 14. 

—Thanks to the control ‘‘ by courtesy’’ obtained by 
Senator Hill over the postoffice committee of the Senate, 
there were, as lately as the middle of last month, forty- 
eight nominations of Presidential postmasters in New 
York State ‘‘ hung up’’ in the Senate, ten of them going 
back to the beginning of the session. 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
thirteenth month of the present Administration, March 
5 to April 4, 1894, numbered 1,239, of which 755 were 
caused by deaths and resignations, leaving 484 to be ac- 
counted for by removals, either for cause or at the expira- 
tion of four-year terms. 

—The program for the next two conferences on Mu- 
nicipal Government to be held at the Amity Building in 
New York City, are as follows: On April 26, W. Harris 
Roome in the chair, the subject will be ‘‘ New York’s 
Needs;’’ Charles B. Stover will discuss ‘‘Rapid Transit;”’ 
John P. Faure, secretary of St. John’s Guild, ‘‘ Free Baths 
and Washhouses;’’ Dr. Stanton Coit, of the University 
Settlement, ‘‘ Lavatories and Mortuaries;’’ Dr. Jane E. 
Robbins, of the Coilege Settlement, ‘‘ Neighborhood 
Guilds.’’ On May to, President George Gunton, of the 
College of Social Economics, in the chair, ‘‘ New York’s 


Old Dominion Line. 


The Staunch Fleet of Steamers 


COMPRISING THE 
5. S. OLD DOMINION, - - - 2220 Tons | S. S. GUYANDOTTE, - 
G. W. Coucn, Captain. 
5. S. WYANOKE, - - = a 
A. A, BLAKKMAN, Captain. 
. S. ROANOKE, - - - - 
R. B. Boaz, Captain. 
5. S. YORKTOWN, - - 
(Building.) 


2020 Tons | S. S. RICHMOND, - 


- Screw, 3000 Tons | S. S. JAMESTOWN, - 


SAILING FROM 


Pier 26 (New No.), North River, Foot of Beach St., New York, 
For Norfolk, Old Point Comfort, Newport News, Peters- 
burg, Va., Richmond, and Washington, D. C., 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY. 


* 
For West Point, Va., 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY. 
Time between New York and Norfolk, Newport News, Virginia Beach and Old Point Comfort, 22 to 24 
hours; to Richmond, 36 hours ; to Petersburg, 28 hours ; Norfolk to Washington, D. C., 12 


For Richmond (via James River), 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


hours ; Norfolk to Baltimore, 12 hours, 


GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


G. M. WALKER, Captain. 
I. E. Do.e, Captain. 

2354 Tons |S. S. CITY OF COLUMBIA, - - 
N. H. Jenny, Captain. 
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Thoroughfares’’ will be the topic, and the speakers will 
be Street-Cleaning Commissioner William S. Andrews, 
Secretary Josiah C. Pumpelly, of the City Improvement 
Society, and Major James W. Howard, C. E. 

The first effect of the conviction of John Y. McKane, 
the ballot-stuffing boss of Gravesend, L. I., and his sen- 
tence to State prison, was to cause the bondsmen of most 
of his indicted and bailed lieutenants to surrender them 
rather than take the chances of their running away from 
justice. Its second effect was visible when seventeen of 
these men volunteered to plead guilty and save the State 
further expense, and were given various terms of im- 
prisonment. Of the trio of arch offenders, Chief Mc- 
Kane is at Sing Sing for a six years’ stay, Judge Newton 
is at the Kings County Penitentiary for nine months, 
and Judge Sutherland is a fugitive and in hiding. 

—A meeting in the interest of municipal reform, held 
in Philadelphia on March 16 under the auspices of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, was 
addressed by E. L. Godkin, Rev. Leighton Williams, 
Prof. F. J. Goodnow, Edmund Kelly and Rev. Dr. S. W. 
Dike. Mr, Godkin urged, as the only fundamental 
remedy for municipal misrule, the formation and growth 
of what he called the ‘‘ municipal spirit.’’ This spirit, 
he said— 

If it ever existed, has gone out of American political manners. 
The idea that the city should be set apart from State and federal 
politics, and governed wholly without reference to them, is now 
as foreign to the popular mind as the idea of a Civil Service filled 
by merit was-twenty five years ago. At present, very few peo- 
ple have any other idea of reform in city affairs than putting their 
Own party In power. 

—The Taxpayers’ Associations of the Tenth, Eleventh 
and Seventeenth wards of New York City have petitioned 
the Legislature against the enactment of any law for 
pensioning the public school teachers, on the ground 
that it would be but the entering wedge to a flood of 
measures for pensioning public servants in non-perilous 
occupations and bankrupting the city. 

—Secretary Carlisle has announced himself opposed 
to the abolition of the office of Naval Officer of the Port 
of New York. 

—By next month we hope to be able to announce the 
program of the National League’s annual meeting. 


‘Ane You Interested in Legislation ? 


| 
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| The Bureau of General Informa- 
| tion, Corcoran Building, Washing- 
2354 Tons ‘ton, D. C., makes a business of 
1437 Tons | SUPplying copies of Bills, Acts and 
fit rons | Reports of both Houses of Con- 
gress, as well as the immediate 
Screw, 3000 Tons | facts concerning the status of each. 
It also undertakes to collect and 
transmit sets of such documents, 
covering any given subject or class 
of subjects, as fast as brought for- 
ward during asession. It will pay 
you to write out distinctly what 
you want and send stamp to the 
Bureau for terms and general cir- 
cular. 





